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XIV.— THE DISCOURSES OF SIE JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS 

The Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds formulate a the- 
ory of painting which elevates that art to a kinship with 
the then more firmly established art of poetry. On the 
ground that painting is no mere handicraft, the great pres- 
ident of the .Royal Academy recommended to his pupils 
" not the industry of the hands, but of the mind," and in- 
sisted that a successful painter " stands in need of more 
knowledge than is to be picked off his palette." 1 This 
general assertion is then amplified, in one of the most sig- 
nificant passages of the lectures. " Every man," Reynolds 
continued, " whose business is description, ought to be tol- 
erably conversant with the poets, . . . that he may imbibe 
a poetical spirit, and enlarge his stock of ideas. He ought 
not to be wholly unacquainted with that part of philoso- 
phy which gives an insight into human nature. . . . He 
ought to know something concerning the mind, as well as 
a great deal concerning the body of man." 

1 Discourses, vn, pp. 91-92. 
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To attain this degree of general culture, the young artist 
was warned not to sacrifice excellence in the technique of 
his own particular art ; reading should be only " the fav- 
ourite recreation of his leisure hours." But this actual 
study could be supplemented, without sacrifice of time, by 
" the conversation of learned and ingenious men." " There 
are many such men in this age," Eeynolds declared, who 
" will be pleased with communicating their ideas to artists, 
when they see them curious and docile, if they are treated 
with that respect and deference which is so justly their 
due." 2 Through such help the young student may indi- 
rectly acquire the learning that he needs for the formation 
of a " rational and systematic taste." 

It is chiefly this suggestion of means that gives a touch 
of personality to the painter's words. Reynolds's prede- 
cessor, Jonathan Richardson, had mapped out an even 
more formidable course of study for the young artist. 
Reynolds, however, speaks from actual experience. Is not 
this suggestion virtually an admission of what he himself, 
with his meagre schooling, had learned through converse 
with friends in the London clubs? At the Turk's Head 
Tavern on Fleet Street he often saw one such man of let- 
ters claim respect and deference as his due. It may be 
that Reynolds in these words slyly alluded to the dictator- 
ial ways of his friend, Johnson, which are so wittily 
travestied in one of the painter's Dialogues. But in all 
seriousness Reynolds acknowledged his friend's aid. 
" Whatever merit they may have," he once remarked of 
his lectures, " must be imputed, in a great measure, to the 
education which I may be said to have had under Dr. 
Johnson. I do not mean to say, though it certainly would 
be to the credit of these Discourses if I could say it with 

s ma., p. 92. 
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truth, that he contributed even a single sentiment to them ; 
but he qualified my mind to think justly." 3 This admis- 
sion is virtually confirmed by Burke, who wrote to Malone : 
" You state very properly how much Reynolds owed to the 
writings and conversation of Johnson ; and nothing shows 
more the greatness of Sir Joshua's parts than his taking 
advantage of both, and making some application of them to 
his profession." 4 

Neither Burke, then, nor any other member of the liter- 
ary club would have been surprised to hear Johnson ex- 
claim, as he once did, " I think I might as well have said 
this myself." 5 In fact, the voice of Johnson is often audi- 
ble in the Discourses. Reynolds, for example, has no pa- 
tience with artists who attend " to times and seasons when 
the imagination shoots with the greatest vigour, whether at 
the summer solstice or the vernal equinox." 6 A reader 
of Johnson remembers that Milton's " vein never happily 
flowed but from the Autumnal Equinox to the Vernal," 
and that " a man may write at any time, if he will set 
himself doggedly to it." 6 Similarly, the positive dicta in 
Basselas on the choice of life are mildly reflected in Rey- 
nolds's words, " they proceed upon a false supposition of 
life ; as if we possessed not only a power over events and 
circumstances, but had a greater power over ourselves 
than I believe any of us will be found to possess." 7 Or, 
again, after reading Johnson's harsh judgment of Lycidas 
for its pastoral fiction, one will find an especial interest 
in Reynolds's opinion : " It appears to me, that such con- 
duct is no less absurd, than if a plain man, giving a rela- 

'Boswell's Life, ed. G. B. Hill, nr, p. 420. 

*Ibid., i, p. 284, n. 

'Ibid., iv, p. 370. 

'Discourses, vh, p. 93. Boswell, I, p. 235. 

''Discourses, xn, p. 176. Basselas, chaps, xn, xx. 
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tion of real distress occasioned by an inundation accom- 
panied with thunder and lightning, should, instead of 
simply relating the event, take it into his head, in order 
to give a grace to his narration, to talk of Jupiter Plu- 
vius, or Jupiter and his thunder bolts, or any other figura- 
tive idea." 8 So the firmer thread of Johnson's thought 
is woven with Eeynolds's own opinions. Consequently, the 
statement is often made that the great dictator aided the 
painter very materially in the composition of the Dis- 
courses. 

This view has usually been accepted without challenge 
by all who remember Reynolds's inadequate literary train- 
ing and his greater deftness with the brush than with the 
pen. The painter, however, expressly declared that he re- 
ceived no such assistance. Johnson may have composed 
the dedication to the king for the edition of 1778, but be- 
yond that he could hardly go. He knew so little of the 
theory of painting that he wondered at its affording ma- 
terial for a treatise so large as Richardson's, and, if stories 
by Hawkins and Mrs. Piozzi are to be trusted, he felt no 
aesthetic pleasure in the art. 9 His serious judgment, one 
fancies, was expressed in the single statement, " painting, 
Sir, can illustrate, but cannot inform." In this terse 
declaration is embraced all that critics like Lord Shaftes- 
bury, du Bos, and James Harris had written on the limita- 
tion of painting to a single moment of time and a well- 
known subject. 10 But a trained artist like Reynolds could 
go on to demonstrate how painting, even under this limi- 
tation, can graphically portray what poetry elaborates. So 

" Discourses, xcv, p. 221. 

•Boswell, I, pp. 149, n., 421, n., iv, p. 370. 

10 Shaftesbury, A Notion of the Historical Draught or Tablature 
of the Judgment of Hercules, ed. 1714, pp. 6-13; du Bos, Inflexions 
Critiques sur la Po4sie et sur la Peinture, chap, xmj Harris, A 
Discourse on Music, Painting, and Poetry, chaps, n, iv, v. 
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in general painting was willing to take over from the more 
solidly grounded art much of its fundamental theory. 
Nevertheless, the particular application of that theory to 
painting was work of which the unappreciative literary 
men were incapable. Reynolds alone could have elab- 
orated the Discourses. 

There were many men in England and France then 
busy with the problems that Reynolds discussed. The 
" art of painting " during the sixteenth century in Italy, 
and later in France and England, had been systematized 
and codified almost as frequently and extensively as the 
" art of poetry." There were the painters themselves, like 
Leonardo da Vinci, interested mainly in technique, yet 
not unmindful of deeper, aesthetic problems; there were 
the speculative philosophers, who laid down precise rules 
for others to follow ; and, in Scotland, a group of philoso- 
phers, partly under French influence, was working on the 
problem of the beautiful in its relations to art and life. 
Reynolds belonged to no one party. In habits of thought 
he was too philosophical to be merely a technician; yet 
his relation to painting was too actual to leave him merely 
a theorist. Breadth of view and soundness of judgment 
are happily combined in the Discourses. 

Without his bent for abstract speculation, Reynolds 
might have fixed the attention of the Academicians on 
principles of technique, for he was familiar with the most 
important treatises on the art. He supplied critical notes 
for Mason's translation of du Fresnoy's De Arte Graph- 
ica; he quoted from de Piles, who translated and aug- 
mented the poem of du Fresnoy, as well as from Leonardo. 
Dryden's interesting Parallel of Poetry and Painting, 
likewise, was known to Reynolds. Still more influential 
was Richardson's Essay on the Theory of Painting; for 
the author was the father-in-law of Reynolds's first teacher, 
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and his book roused in the young painter his first devo- 
tion to the art. Finally, Reynolds had his own experi- 
ence and his own note books to draw from, had he wished 
to discuss pedantically the theory of painting. 

Reynolds, however, was distrustful of such mechanical 
rules. Regarding art not as a mere handicraft, but as the 
expression of the mind addressed to the mind, he probed 
deeper than other painters had done. The eighth Dis- 
course, in fact, apparently bids defiance to some well es- 
tablished rules. Actually, the lecturer did not wish to 
create in his pupils a disrespect for authority ; his aim was 
to show how, over and above rule, there is a fixed reason 
for all sound theory, and how a student who possesses " an 
intimate acquaintance with the passions and affections of 
the mind, from which all rules arise," can safely disregard 
at times the letter of the law. So his chief concern was 
to establish a broad theory of the nature and object of his 
art. 

Although Reynolds faced his problem in this spirit, he 
was not lured into the fruitless speculations of many 
philosophers who lacked his long and rigorous training. 
He could recognize the close alliance of the arts, without 
cursorily relegating painting, as Batteux had done, to a 
complete dependence on poetry. 11 Horace's phrase, " ut 
pictura poesis," had been often misinterpreted, to the ut- 
ter confounding of the arts ; but Reynolds never lost sight 
of the distinctive elements of painting, even in these lec- 
tures that aim to establish a common ground for the two 
arts. 12 These distinctions were not first drawn by him. 
Lord Shaftesbury had explained how a painter is re- 
stricted to a single moment in a- continuous action, and 

" Lea Beaux Arts BSduits a %m meme Principe, Paris, 1747. 
"See W. 6. Howard, Publications, Modern Language, Association, 
vols, xxn, xxiv, and edition of Laokoon, New York, 1910. 
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Abbe du Bos and James Harris had shown that a painter 
should confine himself to subjects marked chiefly by fig- 
ure and color, to actions that can be well depicted in a 
single moment, to emotions not too subtle, and to subjects 
fairly well known. Reynolds barely alludes to such dis- 
tinctions ; for they impressed him as too obvious to merit 
much discussion. Still, he never surrendered the individ- 
ual rights of painting. " Eo art," he declared, " can be 
grafted with success on another art," and a painter, he in- 
sisted, must acquire independently his own "genius of 
execution." In other words, painting has its own distinc- 
tive mode of appeal, its own metier. 13 So he held aloof 
from the subtle refinements of the philosophers, as he 
avoided also the mechanical analysis of the painters, in 
the belief that, where speculation goes on unchecked, art 
must remain at a standstill. 

One finds, therefore, in the Discourses, both a recogni- 
tion of the fundamental principles common to the arts 
and a confident insistence on the autonomy of painting. 
In the higher social life of London Reynolds moved, a 
self-made man, among aristocrats and noblemen, with no 
trace of cringing. The same sincere modesty and inde- 
pendence mark his criticism. He approached his subject 
with some diffidence. A painter, whose main occupation 
has been " the use of the pencil and the palette," experi- 
ences, he felt, some difficulty in expounding " the interior 
principles " of the art. Poets, on the contrary, " are nat- 
urally writers of prose," and " may be said to be practis- 
ing only an inferior department of their own art, when 
they are explaining and expatiating upon its most refined 
principles." 14 Hence he stood ready to learn from 
Johnson, Burke, Beattie, or any critic who had vital 

13 Discourses, xni, p. 205. 
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ideas. But he still valued what they lacked — the power 
of execution; " one short essay written by a painter will 
contribute more to advance the theory of our art, than a 
thousand volumes such as we sometimes see." 14 So he 
avoided the pitfalls of useless speculation, as he avoided 
subservience to rule. Instead of the latter, he trusted to 
his own skill and experience; instead of the former, he ac- 
cepted the theories that his own reason and the judgment 
of his literary friends sustained. With such ample sup- 
port he could modestly boast : " We shall have nothing to 
unlearn. ... As far as they [the painters] have yet pro- 
ceeded they are right. With us the exertions of genius will 
henceforward be directed to their proper objects." 1B 

Reynolds's fundamental position regarding painting is 
well expressed in the words : " All arts having the same 
general end, which is to please, and addressing themselves 
to the same faculties through the medium of the senses; 
it follows that their rules and principles must have as 
great affinity as the different materials and the different 
organs or vehicles by which they pass to the mind will 
permit them to retain." 16 Many others, on the authority 
of Horace's " ut pictura poesis," had held the same view. 
Dryden, for example, had quoted from Philostratus the 
words, " the art of painting has a wonderful affinity with 
that of poetry." Lord Shaftesbury, too, had affirmed that 
" in a real history-painter, the same knowledge, the same 
study, and views are required, as in a real poet," and that 
for success the painter must " apply himself to the study 
of moral and poetic truth." 17 Reynolds sensibly modifies 
this opinion by the saving qualification at the close, in 

"Discourses, xv, pp. 229-230. 

"Ibid., i, p. 4. "Ibid., vn, p. 109. 

17 Dryden, Parallel, ed. Ker, p. 124. Shaftesbury, Judgment of 
Hercules, p. 43. 
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which one sees again his talent with the brush checking a 
natural taste for generalization. But the painter could not 
lose sight of the likeness of the arts. In a later lecture he 
asserted : " The great end of all those arts is to make an 
impression on the imagination and the feeling." Or, in 
other words, " art aims to produce a pleasing effect on the 
mind." 18 Hence poets and painters alike are advised to 
study " the history of the mind " thoroughly, in order to 
comprehend the scope and mission of their art. To a con- 
sideration of these general principles, on which all the 
arts rest, the Discourses are mainly devoted. 

The first established principle of eighteenth-century 
literary criticism that Reynolds applied to painting is, 
study the masters of old. Pope had compressed the pre- 
cept in a few terse couplets : 

You, then, -whose judgment the right course would steer, 

Know well each ancient's proper character; .... 

Be Homer's works your study and delight, 

Read them by day, and meditate by night; 

Thence form your judgment, thence your maxims bring, 

And trace the Muses upward to their spring. 

Reynolds preached often on the same text. 19 " Those 
great masters who have travelled the same road with suc- 
cess," he declared, " are the most likely to conduct others." 
For, as he understood it, " in the study of our art, as in 
the study of all arts, something is the result of our own 
observation of nature; something, and that not a little, 
the effect of the example of those who have studied the 
same nature before us." So Reynolds insisted on imita- 
tion for beginners, and even recommended the same course 
to advanced students, in the belief that out of imitation 
grow variety, originality of invention, and even genius. 

18 Discourses, xrn, p. 206; vn, p. 108. 

M Essay on Criticism, 11. 118-127. Discourses, ii, p. 14; xrv, p. 
211; VI, p. 72. 
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Reynolds, however, lived in an age whose classicism 
had outgrown its nonage. During the first years of the 
Renaissance, scholars were passionately engrossed in 
claiming their new inheritance. Then, after the period 
of acquisition had passed, followed a generation that 
blindly observed the rules derived from the classics. 
Finally, in the time of Boileau, these rules were found 
to be valid only as they comport with the higher law of 
universal reason, and critics shook off the old, slavish de- 
pendence on rule to follow reason as their surest guide. 
Poussin rendered the same service to painters. This saner 
acceptance of tradition is the message of the Discourses. 
Reynolds admitted that youth may " be too much led away 
by great names," and " too much subdued by overbearing 
authority." He realized, also, that ceaseless copying for 
the painter is " a delusive kind of industry," which can 
lead no farther for him, than ceaseless translation for the 
dramatist, toward a " sufficient knowledge of the appear- 
ances of nature, the operations of the passions, and the in- 
cidents of life." Nevertheless, he believed the well-advised 
study of the masters to be ever necessary. " The mind is 
but a barren soil ; a soil which is soon exhausted, and will 
produce no crop, or only one, unless it be continuously 
fertilized and enriched with foreign matter." 20 

In short, Reynolds's attitude toward rule resembles close- 
ly that of the sounder critics. The beginner should yield 
" implicit obedience to the Rules of Art, as established by 
the practice of the great masters." Later, these rules may 
be dispensed with, or at times even violated, by artists 
who have become masters themselves. As warrant for 
this concession, Reynolds quoted from Pope the phrase, 
" To snatch a grace beyond the reach of art." But, even 

20 Discourses, xiv, p. 211; n, p. 14; vt, p. 75. 
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in this freer creation, the painter is never to forget the 
necessity for painful exactness. Such discipline would 
reduce the mediocre artist to mere imitation. That, how- 
ever, need not be the result ; for " the daily food and nour- 
ishment of the mind of an artist is found in the great 
works of his predecessors." Or, as Reynolds again ex- 
pressed the thought, " the habit of contemplating and 
brooding over the ideas of great geniuses, till you find 
yourself warmed by the contact, is the true method of 
forming an artist-like mind." Here is play for genius. 21 
In the literary criticism of the eighteenth century this 
fundamental rule, copy the ancients, was supplemented by 
another, follow nature. They seem at first incompatible. 
But the Georgian critics used the word " nature " as a 
synonym of truth and reason, and their second precept 
meant that the poet must read, beneath the accidental de- 
tails belonging to a subject, the fundamental truths that 
bring out its relationship to unchanging human laws. 
Good workmanship and sanity were the lessons they 
stressed. But these qualities were found by them chiefly, 
if not exclusively, in the classics. So the two principles 
merged, and Pope could frame, as variants of the same 
idea, the two injunctions : 22 

Be Homer's works your study and delight, 
and 

First follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
By her just standard, which is still the same. 

On the harmony of the two principles the succeeding 
couplets insist: 

But when t' examine ev'ry part he came, 
Nature and Homer were, he found, the same. 



" Discourses, I, p. 4; xrr, pp. 186-187. 

"Essay on Criticism, 11. 68-73, 130-135. Cf. Discourses, in, p. 28; 
vr, p. 78; m, pp. 22, 23, 27; xm, pp. 197, 200. 
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Reynolds simply repeated the doctrine. On one occa- 
sion he said : " I know but of one method of shortening 
the road; this is, by a careful study of the works of the 
ancient sculptors." In a later discourse he again de- 
clared : " The great use of studying our predecessors is, 
to open the mind, to shorten our labour, and to give us the 
result of the selection made by those great minds of what 
is grand or beautiful in nature. . . . The highest beauty 
of form must be taken from nature; but it is an art of 
long deduction and great experience to know how to 
find it." 

A gifted painter like Reynolds would experience some 
difliculty in maintaining harmony between the two prin- 
ciples. Where he made his greatest successes he seems to 
have forgotten the guidance of the ancients, to have fol- 
lowed nature in the modern sense, using the accidental de- 
tail, not the universal form. Several times he employed 
the word " nature " in this sense. But theoretically he 
turned in the other direction. He constantly reminded 
his listeners that they must overlook the accidental feat- 
ures of their subjects. " Nature herself is not to be too 
closely copied;" particular truths must yield to general 
truths ; " imitation is the means and not the end of art." 
Reynolds believed that even poetry deviates from nature, 
since the diction, rhythm, and even the sentiments of 
poetry are not found in real life. To a still greater degree 
the graphic arts neglect the minor truths of fact in order 
to stress the grand idea3 that their subjects represent ; the 
painter's main concern is not literal truth, but ideal 
beauty. So to seize the essential, the enduring, is to follow 
nature. 

The painter, therefore, must learn to transcend the 
actual, material world and realize the ideal forms that 
critics then accepted as " the source, and end, and test of 
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art." For all natural objects, Reynolds argued, are 
marred by blemisbes. It rests with the artist, tben, to cor- 
rect nature, or, instead of copying exactly any object as 
it is, to create an ideal form that is free from tbe defects 
of actuality. Reynolds insisted that there is such an arch 
type for objects of every class, and that the artist can sense 
it by resort to the creative imagination. This ideal beauty 
never loses its appeal, and it alone can bestow on art a 
permanent value. Hence the painter, he urged, " must 
divest himself of all prejudices in favour of his age or coun- 
try; he must disregard all local or temporal ornaments, 
and look only on those general habits which are every- 
where and always the same ; he addresses his works to the 
people of every country and every age, he calls upon pos- 
terity to be his spectators." 23 

The doctrines of the ideal form and universal truth 
are as old as Plato and Aristotle. From his early teacher, 
Zachariah Mudge, " the wisest man " he ever knew, Rey- 
nolds had imbibed Plato's teaching, and the theory of the 
ideal had become an artist's commonplace through the 
teaching of du Fresnoy, Dryden, Bellori, and other critics. 
Richardson, for example, believed that actual nature was 
no more fit in a picture than plain narrative in a poem. 
" Nature," he asserted, " must be the Foundation, That 
must be seen at the Bottom ; But Nature must be Rais'd ; 
and Improv'd, not only from what is Commonly seen, to 
what is but Rarely, but even yet higher, from a Judi- 
cious, and Beautiful Idea in the Painter's Mind." 24 To 
this teaching the early writers on aesthetics gave their 
approval. Charles Batteux insisted that the artist, instead 

23 Discourses, in, p. 31. Compare this passage with the paragraph 
from Rasselas quoted below, and note the verbal similarities. 

24 Essay on Painting, ed. 1715, p. 162. Essay on the Art of Criti- 
cism, ed. 1719, p. 30. 
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of copying nature, must create, from all that he has seen, 
an ideal form transcending nature. 25 In England Alex- 
ander Gerard had taught the same in his Essay on Taste- 26 
And, finally, Buffier believed that every species has "a 
fixed or determinate form, towards which all nature 
tends," but which no object in nature ever equals in beauty 
or perfection. 27 

Reynolds was acquainted with Plato's work, with Rich- 
ardson's treatise, and almost certainly with Burner's and 
Harris's. It is significant, then, that he falls back for au- 
thority upon one of his literary friends. The passage just 
quoted from the third Discourse bears a striking verbal 
resemblance to the following words from Basselas : " The 
province of poetry is to describe nature and passions, 
which are always the same," and the " business of the poet 
is to examine, not the individual, but the species; to re- 
mark general properties and large appearances. He does 
not number the streaks of the tulip, or describe the dif- 
ferent shades in the verdure of the forest ; he is to exhibit 
in his portraits of nature such prominent and striking 
features, as recall the original to every mind, and must 
neglect the minute discriminations." So also in his treat- 
ment of man, the poet " must divest himself of the preju- 
dices of his age and country ; he must consider right and 
wrong in their abstracted and invariable state; he must 
disregard present laws and opinions, and rise to general 
and transcendental truths, which will always be the 
same." 28 Reynolds takes these words of the philosopher, 
Imlac, as virtually the text of the third lecture. And at 
the close of the fourth, the same thought is repeated: 

25 Lea Beaux Arts, p. 27. 
28 Ed. 1759, pp. 63, 143. 

27 Traite des Premieres Viritis, I, chap, xin; n, -Uap. xiv 

28 Rasselas, chap. x. See above, p. 351. 
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" The works, whether of poets, painters, moralists, or his- 
torians, which are built upon general nature, live forever ; 
while those which depend for their existence upon par- 
ticular customs and habits, a partial view of nature, or the 
fluctuations of fashion, can only be coeval with that which 
first raised them from obscurity." 

For the attainment of such universal truth the eigh- 
teenth century could prescribe only rigid exclusion of un- 
essential, careful selection of salient details, and compact 
organization. Poems were then written to expound some 
central thought. Because the Traveller is built around a 
plain and sound philosophic truth, Johnson preferred it 
to the Deserted Village, with its greater charm of detail. 
And he himself preached in the Vanity of Human Wishes 
on the same text that he later used for Basselas. He val- 
ued the same sort of unity in painting. In Boswell's pres- 
ence Barry once was praised because his canvases were 
designed " to illustrate one great maxim of moral truth, 
viz., that the obtaining of happiness depends upon culti- 
vating the human faculties." 29 To this type of painting 
Lord Shaftesbury had given the name tablature — "a 
single piece, comprehended in one view, and formed ac- 
cording to one single intelligence, meaning, or design." 30 
He recommended such concentration especially for his- 
torical painting, in which " the unity of design must with 
more particular exactness be preserved, according to the 
just rules of poetic art." Thus artists, poets, and philoso- 
phers were in substantial agreement that only by such 
unifying processes can art express and interpret the eter- 
nal aspects of life. 

In exactly the same spirit, Beynolds insisted on sim- 

"Boswell, IV, p. 259, n. 

"Judgment of Hercules, ed. 1714, p. 4. 
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plification and generalization. 31 " The sublime," he de- 
clared, "impresses the mind at once with one great idea ; 
it is a single blow;" for in matters of taste "many little 
things will not make a great one." The painter succeeds 
according to " the grandeur of his ideas." He must there- 
fore " overlook the accidental discriminations of nature," 
in order to " exhibit distinctly, and with precision, the 
general forms of things." Using almost the words of John- 
son quoted above, he concluded : " He will permit the 
lower painter, like the florist or collector of shells, to ex- 
hibit the minute discriminations, which distinguish one 
object of the same species from another ; while he, like the 
philosopher, will consider nature in the abstract, and rep- 
resent in every one of his figures the character of its spe- 
cies." 

Reynolds, carrying this opinion still further, believed 
that such centralization is more necessary for the painter 
than for the poet. The painter " has but one sentence to 
utter, but one moment to exhibit." 32 He must therefore 
select that moment which expresses most forcefully the 
leading truth he sees. To depict David biting his lip as 
he hurls the stone from the sling, or Alexander as a man 
of mean stature, is for graphic art sheer falsification. The 
poet may offset such accidental or disparaging details with 
others more impressive; but the painter can depend on a 
single impression only, and must be therefore " well 
studied in the analysis of those circumstances which con- 
stitute dignity of appearance in real life." Thus the ordi- 
nary painter works under severe limitations. But the 
genius, who sees how " a greater quantity of truth may be 
said to be contained and expressed in a few lines or 

"Discourses, iv, p. 45; m, pp. 24, 35, 33. 
"Discourses, iv, p. 40. 
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touches, than in the most laborious finishing of the parts/' 
rises above all restrictions to the comprehension of ulti- 
mate truth. 33 

Painting, consequently, like poetry, is the product of 
the mind, and great painting, of the whole mind, active in 
interpretation and expression. Indeed, Reynolds asserted 
that the value of any work of art can be measured either 
by the mental labor exacted of the creator, or by the men- 
tal pleasure experienced by the observer. Hence it is im- 
possible in the pursuit of art to neglect the study of the 
mind ; for to " those precepts in the mind, those opera- 
tions of intellectual nature . . . everything that aspires 
to please must be proportioned and accommodated." 34 

Such an assertion seems at variance with the prevalent 
idea that art is created by genius and appreciated by taste, 
and that both operate with " entire exemption from the 
restraints of rules," uncontrolled by " reason, precept, or 
experience." 35 From this view Reynolds dissented. Like 
Gerard and Blair, he distinguished genius from taste only 
in that it has " added to it a habit or power of execution." 
And although genius is commonly supposed to work in- 
tuitively, and although tastes, according to the old prov- 
erb, " are not to be disputed," Reynolds denied that they 
are so the victims of caprice. He defined genius as " the 
comprehension of a whole," or the " taking of general 
ideas only," and taste as " that act of mind by which we 
like or dislike, whatever be the subject." Addison had 
designated taste " that faculty of the soul, which discerns 
the beauties of an author with pleasure, and the imperfec- 
tions with dislike." 36 Reid, following this suggestion, 
spoke of " that power of the mind by which we are capa- 

" Ibid., xi, p. 171. M Ibid., vni, p. 120. •» Ibid., vn, p. 95. 
36 Ibid., xi, p. 160. Spectator Papers, no. 409. 
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ble of discerning and relishing the beauties of nature, and 
whatever is excellent in the fine arts." 3T Reynolds's 
fundamental idea, then, was strictly in accord with cur- 
rent esthetics — taste is a power of the mind and not the 
free play of whim. 

Thus Reynolds led up to his doctrine that painting is 
an art whose " foundations are laid in solid science." 
Taste is simply a mental appreciation of truth in the rep- 
resentation of life. Where art deals with concrete, visible 
objects, the truth or falsity of that representation is ab- 
solutely demonstrable; a geometrical proof could not be 
more certain. But even where art seeks to represent 
ideas, of which no such plain demonstration can be ex- 
pected, there is still a certain degree of fixity of opinion. 38 
If the opinions represented are not fantastical, if they 
have gained a wide and lasting acceptance, taste on these 
matters, too, can be called stable or determined. Even on 
purely imaginative work opinions of men concur. For 
after all, " invention, strictly speaking, is little more than 
a new combination of those images which have been pre- 
viously gathered and deposited in the memory." The 
same idea is expressed again in a later lecture. " As the 
imagination is incapable of producing anything originally 
of itself, and can only vary and combine those ideas with 
which it is furnished by means of the senses, there will be 
necessarily an agreement in the imaginations, as in the 
senses of men." 39 Hence Reynolds concluded " that the 
real substance ... of what goes under the name of taste, 
is fixed and established in the nature of things; that there 
are certain and regular causes by which the imagination 

"Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, "Of Taste," 1785. 
Akenside took the same view in Pleasures of Imagination. 1744, 
"Discourses, vn, p. 91. 
"laid., n, p. 13; vn, pp. 107-109. 
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and passions of men are affected, and that the knowledge 
of these causes is acquired by a laborious and diligent in- 
vestigation of nature, and by the same slow progress as 
wisdom or knowledge of every kind." 

Modern philosophers had already turned their attention 
to the questions here broached by Reynolds, and in the cur- 
rent treatises on aesthetics the essential points of his argu- 
ment are found. In 1757, for example, Hume published 
Of the Standard of Taste, in which he tried to show that 
the principles of taste are universal and nearly, if not en- 
tirely, the same in all men. The general rules of art, he 
argued, are founded on experience and the observation of 
the common sentiments of human nature; even the imag- 
ination can handle only those ideas that are furnished by 
the senses. This was the accepted teaching of British em- 
piricism. Similarly, Gerard believed that the judgment, 
as well as the senses, is a determining factor in taste ; good 
sense, he asserted, is essential for good taste. 40 This opin- 
ion was accepted by Thomas Keid, who explained how our 
judgments on the beauty of objects are partly instinctive 
and partly rational, and how the rational element can be 
specified and accounted for. 41 Of these discourses on 
taste, apparently, there was at the time no end. The 
author of a paper in the Connoisseur sarcastically remark- 
ed that " taste is at present the darling idol of the polite 
world, and the world of letters " ; but he, too, accepted the 
prevailing idea that " taste consists in a nice harmony be- 
tween the fancy and the judgment." 42 

Of all the essays on taste, however, that of Edmund 
Burke, prefixed in 1757 to the Philosophical Inquiry into 
the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, in- 

" Essay on Taste, p. 105. 

a Essays on the Intellectual Powers, " Of Taste," 1785. 

"No. 120, 1756. 
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fluenced Reynolds most directly. Reynolds defined taste 
as " that act of the mind by which we like or dislike, what- 
ever be the subject." Burke applied the term to " that fac- 
ulty or those faculties of the mind, which are affected 
with, or which form a judgment of, the works of imagina- 
tion and the elegant arts." On this basis Reynolds argued 
that taste is subject to reason and judgment, and is no var- 
iable and uncertain quality. " Our art," he insisted, " like 
all the arts which address the imagination, is applied to a 
somewhat lower faculty of the mind, which approaches 
nearer to sensuality: but through sense and fancy it must 
make its way to reason ; for such is the progress of thought, 
that we perceive by sense, we combine by fancy, and dis- 
tinguish by reason." 4S Burke had already argued that 
man knows external objects only through the senses, the 
imagination, and the judgment, and that through all these 
media uniform ideas are derived. The senses, first of all, 
must convey very similar impressions to all normal men. 
The same is true of the imagination, which " is incapable 
of producing anything absolutely new," but which " can 
only vary the disposition of those ideas which it has re- 
ceived from the senses." Consequently, he argued, " there 
must be just as close agreement in the imaginations as in 
the senses of men." Equally uniform is the judgment, 
which deals with the manners, characters, actions, and de- 
signs of men. If there be any certainty in morality and 
the science of life, there must also be uniformity here. So 
Burke and Reynolds are in perfect agreement that taste 
is not a distinct faculty, but is dependent largely on reason 
and judgment. 

This short essay on taste, more directly than the Inquiry, 
determined Reynolds's thought. Certain ideas from the 

48 Discourses, IX, p. 144. 
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latter work are recognized in the Discourses** Reynolds, 
like Burke, grants that the poet may express his meaning 
" with a certain degree of obscurity," and calls attention to 
the same sublime traits in Milton's picture of Eve that 
Burke had noted in the portrait of Satan. Furthermore, 
Burke might have dictated the words, " I fear we have but 
very scanty means of exciting those powers over the imag- 
ination which are so very considerable and refined a part 
of poetry." On other matters Reynolds's opinions do hot 
coincide with those of the Inquiry. Burke does not regard 
poetry as a strictly imitative art ; for " words have no sort 
of resemblance to the ideas for which they stand." Rey- 
nolds, on the contrary, ranks them both among the imita- 
tive arts. Nor would Reynolds confine painting to the 
lower sphere of the beautiful, and deny it a place with 
poetry in the realm of the sublime. He is also more chary 
than Burke in recognizing novelty as a legitimate source 
of beauty. In general, then, Reynolds seems to have gath- 
ered from Burke's aesthetics only a few general thoughts, 
which he could have acquired in conversation with his 
friends, and not the grasp of the philosophy as a whole. 
After all, he was chiefly a busy artist, believing that, " if 
we were obliged to enter into a theoretical deliberation on 
every occasion, before we act, life would be at a stand, and 
art would be impracticable." 45 

It is impossible to tell how intimately Reynolds knew 
these philosophical works. In the eighth Discourse he 
remarked that " a complete essay or inquiry into the con- 
nection between the rules of art, and the external and 
immutable dispositions of our passions, would be going at 

44 Ibid., VII, p. 93 ; vin, p. 139. Inquiry, II, sects. 3-5. See also W. G. 
Howard, Burke among the Forerunners of Lessing. Publications, 
Modern Language Association, xxn, pp. 608-632. 

45 Discourses, xiii, p. 196. 
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once to the foundation of criticism." When this lecture 
was printed, the author apologized in a footnote for for- 
getting at the time the " admirable treatise " of his friend 
Burke. Hence one might infer that he had studied it but 
casually, if at all, and that he was still less familiar with 
the work of du Bos, Gerard, Burner, Lord Shaftesbury, 
and others. No one, of course, would question Reynolds's 
statement that he had given careful attention to " the 
opinions of others " in the preparation of the addresses. 46 
But this view of taste, and the relation between the arts, 
and the basis of all arts, were possibly among the lessons 
chiefly learned in conversation with the willing and help- 
ful friends he gratefully mentioned. -His interest in these 
problems of aesthetics, and his knowledge of them, were 
mainly owing to Burke, Johnson, Beattie, and others in his 
circle of intimate acquaintance. 

The direct influence of Johnson and Burke has been 
fully shown. From one friend Reynolds borrowed even 
the phrasing of some of his most essential thought; from 
the other he derived ideas on taste and beauty. Johnson's 
influence was more immediate, if Eorthcote's testimony is 
to be credited. After giving proof of Reynolds's author- 
ship of the lectures, he tells of having seen the painter's 
manuscripts bearing corrections and suggestions in John- 
son's handwriting. This would account for some of the 
verbal correspondences noted above. Burke's influence 
was less direct. Like Johnson, he had helped to " brush 
the cobwebs " from Reynolds's mind ; but, although he fur- 
nished stimulant, he never, according to Northcote, lent a 
helping hand in the actual composition. Other influences 
came from sources more remote. Chief among them were 
the Reflexions Critiques of the Abbe du Bos, and the 

« Ibid., xv, p. 230. 
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Traite des Premieres Verites of Claude Buffier. Du Bos's 
work was quoted by Akenside in the first edition of Pleas- 
ures of Imagination in 1744, and was translated into Eng- 
lish in 1780; but before that its most original teachings 
were borrowed by Reid, Beattie, and Akenside. Thus the 
attention of Reynolds would be drawn to du Bos and Buf- 
fier ; but from both he derived only the larger thought that 
he could have learned orally from his friends. 

In one of the three papers contributed in 1759 to the 
Idler, Reynolds expounded his theory of beauty. " Every 
species of the animal as well as the vegetable creation may 
be said to have a fixed or determinate form, towards which 
Nature is continually inclining." In this norm resides 
the beautiful. Buffier's idea is the same. 47 Reynolds 
then continued : " So it will be found that perfect beauty 
is oftener produced by Nature than deformity; I do not 
mean than deformity in general, but than any one kind of 
deformity." This theory, with the illustration of the 
human face accompanying it, comes from the apparent 
paradox of Buffier : " Beaute me semble done consister en 
ce qui est au meme temps de plus commun et de plus rare, 
dans les choses de meme espece." So beauty consists in 
the avoidance of the accidental, and the reproduction of the 
" invariable general form which Nature most frequently 
produces, and always seems to intend in her productions." 

This conception of beauty depends directly on Buffier's 
belief in a " sens commun," which was his chief contribu- 
tion to philosophical speculation. Common sense, as he 
conceived it, is " that disposition or quality which nature 
has placed in all men, or in the majority of men, to enable 
them, when they have arrived at the age and use of reason, 
to form a common and uniform judgment with respect 

" Idler, no. 82 ; Traite" des Premieres V4riUs, chap. xm. 
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to objects different from the internal sentiment of their 
own perception, which judgment is not the consequence 
of any anterior principle." 48 From this sense men learn 
that there are other beings in the world, that there is some- 
thing not arbitrary called truth, and that what is gener- 
ally believed by men of all ages is true. Although the fac- 
ulty is not possessed in equal degree by all men, neverthe- 
less the great first truths, of which a taste for art is one, 
are apprehended by all normal men. 

Burner's assumption of a " sens commun " was adopted 
by Reid, Beattie, Hugh Blair, and other Scotch philoso- 
phers. Even before Buffier the idea had been suggested. 
In the seventeenth century Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
developed the doctrine almost as fully as Buffier. 49 Addi- 
son declared that painting, poetry, and oratory should de- 
rive their laws from the " general sense and taste of man- 
kind, and not from the principles of those arts them- 
selves." B0 Possibly Addison, like Daniel Webb some years 
later, had in mind the words of Cicero, " All men, by a 
kind of tacit feeling, without art or science, distinguish, in 
both cases, what is right from what is wrong." 51 Cicero 
thought it remarkable that the judgment of individuals 
on works of art should vary so little. So again Reynolds 
was simply voicing a common sentiment when he said: 
" The principles of these are as invariable as the former, 
and are to be known and reasoned upon in the same man- 
ner, by an appeal to common sense deciding upon the 
common feelings of mankind." 52 

48 Ibid., chap. v. 

48 De Veritate, ed. 1624, p. 2. 

80 Spectator Papers, no. 29, 1711. 

51 De Oratore, I, 3, c. 195, 197. Inquiry into the Beauties of Paint- 
ing, p. 17. 

52 Discourses, vn, p. 107. 
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Because Reynolds dealt mainly with these broad sesthet- 
ical theories, it is hard to mark positively the sources from 
which he drew. For example, one might take the painter's 
assertion that the mind's " search after truth in .the more 
serious duties of life " rests upon the same basis as the 
taste for beauty in man's " lighter amusements," and find 
in it proof of Lord Shaftesbury's influence. But Aken- 
side, also, had proclaimed, on the authority of Socrates, 
the interrelation of beauty and truth. 53 Or again, Rey- 
nolds's disparagement of coloring might be related to the 
statement of Lord Shaftesbury : " The pleasure [from 
colors] is plainly foreign and separate. ... It is always 
best, when the colours are most subdued, and made sub- 
servient." 54 But such correspondences hardly indicate 
direct borrowing; many of them are natural to the subject 
or characteristic of the age. Reynolds asserted, " What 
has pleased, and continues to please, is likely to please 
again." Several years later Hugh Blair ended his chap- 
ter on taste with these words translated from the Latin: 
" Time overthrows the illusions of opinion, but estab- 
lishes the decisions of nature." But through what chan- 
nels the thought came to the two men no one can deter- 
mine, or need determine. If such testimony be valid, a 
hundred citations could be made to convict Reynolds of 
widespread plagiarism. 

Significantly, however, the painter's friends thought 
more highly of the originality of the Discourses. Dr. Beat- 
tie wrote in his diary: " This day I had a great deal of 
conversation with Sir Joshua Reynolds, on critical and 
philosophical subjects. I find him to be a man, not only 
of excellent taste in painting and poetry, but of an en- 

53 Pleasures of Imagination, I, p. 375, n., 1744. 
M Judgment of Hercules, last page. 
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larged understanding, and truly philosophical mind. His 
notions of painting are not at all the same with those 
that are entertained by the generality of painters and 
critics." 55 Evidently, Beattie did not accuse Reynolds 
of pilfering from his work. Nor could Burke have re- 
garded Reynolds as a common borrower when he wrote to 
Malone : " He was a great generalizer, and was fond of 
reducing everything to one system, more, perhaps, than 
the variety of principles which operate in the human 
mind, and in every human work, will properly endure." 
Burke, who knew Reynolds best, was doubtless right. 
The Discourses seem to be the work of a thinker prone to 
generalize. Burke attributed this habit partly to Rey- 
nolds's nature and partly to the influence of Mudge, who 
taught Reynolds Plato and encouraged a love for specula- 
tion. Hence Reynolds was naturally interested in all that 
he heard or read of Lord Shaftesbury, du Bos, and Buf- 
fier, and entered eagerly into conversation with Johnson, 
Burke, Beattie, and other men of letters who were con- 
cerned with the general problems of art. But Reynolds 
never professed to speak with authority on deep problems 
of philosophy. " Perhaps the most perfect criticism," he 
modestly admitted, " requires habits of speculation and 
abstraction, not very consistent with the employment 
which ought to occupy and the habits which ought to pre- 
vail in a practical artist." 56 Away from his easel, Rey- 
nolds was habitually so deferential toward others that it 
is easy to speak slightingly of the Discourses. Philoso- 
phers of his own time, however, were apt to praise them. 
Beattie quoted at length from two of the addresses, and 
Dugald Stewart cited with commendation several of the 

M Quoted from the biography by Sir William Forbes, p. 358. 
"Discourses, xni, p. 195. 
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painter's theories. These were not essentially new to the 
author. They were the broad, well-established ideas that 
philosophy and criticism then stressed. Reynolds's first 
interest in them was due to his friends in London, hut 
he handled them as his own. The Discourses express the 
convictions of a broad and philosophic mind. 

Inconsistencies in Eeynolds's statements can easily be de- 
tected; for the first paper in the Idler appeared in 1759, 
and the last address was delivered in 1790. Moreover, 
the artist did not always practise what he preached. 
Nevertheless, there is a general uniformity in his teach- 
ing. 57 He insists ever on obedience to the " higher tribu- 
nal [reason] , to which those great masters themselves must 
submit, and to which indeed every excellence in art must 
be ultimately referred." The painter may resort to the 
various devices known to dramatists and poets — contrast, 
novelty, simplicity, repose. But he must remember that 
no trick can be safely carried to excess, and that reason 
must dominate all. This reason prescribes to the painter 
an ideal beauty. " The beauty of which we are in quest 
is general and intellectual ; it is an idea that subsists only 
in the mind;, the sight never beheld it, nor has the hand 
expressed it ; it is an idea residing in the breast of the art- 
ist, which he is always labouring to impart, and which he 
dies at last without imparting." The same holds of other 
arts. Their first aim may be to gratify the senses; but 
no art can rest content there. They are forced on to " the 
idea of general beauty and the contemplation of general 
truth." Art deals with matter higher than can be found in 
actual nature, and to that level the mind must be raised. 
The arts, so conceived and so executed, will " raise the 
thoughts and extend the views of the spectator." Thus 

"'Ibid., vm, p. 119; IX, pp. 143-144. 
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the effects of art " may extend themselves imperceptibly 
into public benefits, and be among the means of bestowing 
on whole nations refinement of taste ; which, if it does not 
lead directly to purity of manners, obviates at least their 
greatest depravation, by disentangling the mind from ap- 
petite, and conducting the thoughts through successive 
stages of excellence, till that contemplation of universal 
rectitude and harmony which began by Taste, may, as it 
is exalted and refined, conclude in Virtue." 

Elbert !N\ S. Thompson. 



